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THE PARTY ON ITS WAY TO A PIC-NIC. 


MARRIAGE; 
oR, 
THE BACHELOR IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 
CHAPTER XIV.—WHAT CAME OF A PIC-NIC. 
THE position of an eligible bachelor, who is not an 


absolutely heartless puppy, disposed to find his 
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amusement in trifling with girls’ affections, and 
playing on the too common credulity of early 
womanhood, is a difficult and unenviable one. 
Surely never, in the annals of Highgate society, 
were there so many pic-nics in summer, or in 
winter s0 many soirées, as since the residence of 
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Allan Grant at the Elms. He did not dislike 
visiting in itself, nor was he at all disposed to 
withdraw within the shadow of a misanthropical 
life, simply because one, albeit in his consideration 


the choicest treasure on earth, had been denied | 
He still cherished a hope--a hope, indeed, 


him. 
scarcely acknowledged to himself--that the time 
might come when the hand which had been held 
back would at his bidding be stretched forth, and 
when the affection now centred on the father might 
by the cherished one be at length directed to himself. 
He had been irritated at first, it is true, and dis- 
posed to blame a decision which separated him 
from Edith Arundel. Time, however, reflection, 
and observation of society, and of girls in general, 
convinced him that a woman who performed pre- 
sent duties well, whose home-life was one of self- 
denial and kindly action, was the woman most to 
be desired for a helpmate in life, and that a good 
daughter and sister would indubitably become a 
good wife. ‘ And a wife worth waiting for, even 
for twice seven years, if but to be mine at last,” 
said Allan Grant to his sister Margaret, who shook 
her head, and was wisely silent. 

She did not mistrust her brother’s present affec- 
tion indeed; but cause she had had in her life’s 
experience to doubt that Jacob’s spirit under the 
trial of hope long delayed. She, too, had heard 
those very words from one on whose love she had 
rested in girlhood; she, too, had believed that he 
who said he loved her as his life would have been 
content to wait until the duties of home released 
her: but he had failed ; and if he to whom she had 
given a woman’s best treasure, her first young 
affections, had deserted her, why not Allan, good 
and true as he was? He  aew what was passing 
in her mind as they walked’ 
sant garden at the Elms, and he thus answered 
oie pelegs = is yet hopel 

‘But perhaps my case is yet more hopeless, 
Meek I ae = sure that Edith Arundel 
loves me; nay, I am almost sure that she does 
not; otherwise she would have held out some 
hope. A hope, however distant, however faint—a 
hope behind clouds, however dark, would have been 
something.” 

“She was ri 
will be open with you. 
is useless to 
Edith’s exam ow deficient was my conduct at 
that critical period of my life. I was wrong, self- 
ish, and rash in suffering Aim (I cannot pronounce 
his name even now) to himself tome. Dear 
Allan, Edith Arundel acted nobly; and, be- 
lieve me, if God design your union, he will bring 
it about. Do well, and trust Him, and you shall 
never repent your confidence.” 

There was company at the Elms thts spring. 
Mrs. Grant, her two daughters, and a son, came 
over to Highgate for a visit. Allan had such a 
fear of being taken by storm even in his own 
mansion, that he had very nearly fixed to decamp 
and leave a clear field for the mother and 
daughters ; but Margaret’s expostulations and his 
own independence of character prevailed, and he 
remained at home to play the host, with such 
grace as he could muster. It must be confessed 
that he left his visitors very much to themselves 


t, and I was wrong, Allan. I 
You know my story. It 
we ew dt it; but I have seen in 


and Margaret for entertainment ; nor did he escort ! 


together in their plea- | 





them about, as many cousins would have done; 
but it was a busy time at the bank, his partner 
was ‘ill, and worried as much with domestic as || 
with commercial cares. 

Thus Allan Grant excused himself; and the 
Grants had so thorough a content with themselves, 
and had so firm a conviction of their own merits, 
that, had the thought occurred to them that their 
cousin wilfully shunned their society, they would 
have been far more disposed to attribute it to || 
his want of taste and discernment than to any 
deficiencies of their own. Some people there are || 
who cen thus comfortably elbow their way through || 
life with this high estimate of individual worth; || 
the Norwich relatives were of the number. 

One cause of the Grants’ visit at this particular || 
time was the contemplated settlement of the elder 
son, Harold, as manager in a nearly established 
brewing concern. It had not been without con. | 
siderable opposition on the part of his parents that | 
Harold, now becoming useful to his father in || 
Norwich, had left him for this engagement; but | 
the offer was tempting to a young man desirous |, 
to rise. It had been made by an old schoolfellow | 
and intimate friend some years Harold’s senior. | 
The salary offered was not large, but the prospect 
of increase was encouraging—at least to Harold, 

It had been urged, indeed, that the business was 
not of old standing, that the partners were both 
young and inexperienced men. It was urged in 
vain. Harold Grant possessed to the full the 
family gifts of argument, of love of change and | 
excitement; and in him, as in all the rest, the | 
grand defect of early training was evident in the | 
utter want of respect for the opinion of others, | 
As from childhood he had been accustomed to 
call in question the wisdom of parental commands, 
and had been rather encouraged than otherwise to 
exert his powers of oratory in place of the duty of | 
submission, so now in youth and manhood that | 
word, which had never been yea and nay to them, | 
had not the feather’s weight of force. | 

Endless was the search of the country cousins 
for novelties in the metropolis. There was to be 
more than a fortnight’s holiday for Harold before | 
entering on his new duties, and most untiring was 
his zeal in conducting his sisters from exhibition | 
to exhibition, and lecture to concert ; nothing came | 
amiss. In the morning you would have supposed 
them all deeply concerned in the bringing out of 
some new patent, so devoted was their attention 
to a lecture on the —_ at the Polytechnic ; and 
they would go from ce with the most perfect 
ease to explore old churches in the city, and, kneel- | 
ing down on the damp mouldy pavement, take brass 
impressions, and come home dirty and weary to | 
dinner. Not so weary, however, but that an offer 
for the theatre or a concert at night would refresh | 
them as by a miracle, and they were all alive be- | 
fore the time for dressing arrived. 

It was not, however, deemed proper by Mrs. 
Grant that the girls should thus rush about with- | 
out a chaperone ; and as Margaret’s tastes and her 
own powers of endurance did not frequently per- | 
mit of her joining these parties, they were very 
thankful to ladies of leisure, who wonld act as | 
guardians to the young people. Mrs, Farley, to | 
whose character of a match-maker, in the case of | 
Marion and Grace, we have already referred, was | 
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quite willing to undertake the office. She was 
one of those independent ladies who seem to have 
no business in life but to enjoy. Left a childless 
widow at an early age, and devotedly fond of 
young, people, she had become the patroness of 
more than could well be counted, and now, at the 
mature age of fifty, had lost little of the zeal of 
youth in taking girls about, showing them, as she 
called it, something of the world. 


three visitors were staying with Mrs. Farley— 
orphan girls of small property, residing in one of 
the western counties. They were three of five 
single sisters, and to only the younger was the 
term of girl applicable—the two elder being little 
short of thirty, whilst Lucy, the youngest of the 
family, was but in her seventeenth year. 

There was soon a warm intimacy commenced 
between the Miss Grants and the visitors at Rose 
Lodge. They joined them in trips to town and 
expeditions to country, and were almost as un- 
wearied as themselves in search of amusements. 
The younger, as younger sisters often are, was a 
little thrown out of the clique, and taught now and 
then to consider herself as somewhat de trop. 

It was a glorious day in June, and carriages at an 
|| early hour in the morning stood at Rose Lodge and 
|| atthe Elms. A large pic-nic party for Richmond 
|| had been formed by Mrs. Farley, in honour of the 
| Miss Grants’ visit, and with some view to a fur- 
|| ther intimacy between Harold and Julia, the se- 
|| cond of the Miss Cliffords, who looked more 
| youthful than she was, and was a very genteel and 
| accomplished girl, as the phrase goes: further 
|| than those points, Mrs. Farley seldom stopped to 
|| consider in her matrimonial speculations. ‘The car- 
|| riages were to convey them to the water-side ; and 
|| all the etceteras of such excursions being arranged, 
the cavalcade set forth. 

When on board the steamer, there was a little 
difficulty as to the pairing off usual in such cases— 
the arrangements made by Mrs. Farley in the 
carriages being evidently distasteful to some of the 
company concerned. Thus, Jane Grant’s compa- 
nion was a married man—a circumstance only dis- 
covered accidentally by her mother during the 
drive; and not all the manceuvres of Mrs. Farley 
could keep Harold Grant to the side of the fair 
Julia. So at length matters had to be left to 
take their course—the gentlemen to choose the 
ladies with whom they would converse, and the 
ladies to decide whether they would or would not 
be thus chosen. One thing was certain, that 
Harold Grant was determined to adhere pertina- 
ciously to the side of Lucy, the youngest of the 
Cliffords, which was sure to entirely spoil the 
pleasure both of Mrs. Farley and Mrs. Grant for 
the day—the former being only solicitous for her 
favourite Julia, and the latter wishing that Harold 
were not so blind to his own interests as not to 
discover that Miss Kay, the grandest and richest 
unmarried lady of the company, was standing dis- 
consolately gazing into the Thames, with no com- 
panionship but that of a lanky boy of fourteen. 

As to Miss Grant, she was in a studious mood; 











this party had crossed a scheme of hers to go with 
a certain Mr. Aldred—not among the pic-nic 
guests—to a discussion class in town ; and, to con- 
sole herself, as well as to testify her disunion with 








At the time of the Grants’ visit to Highgate, | 


| the rest, she seated herself near the funnel, and 
| commenced the study of a little dirty book which 
| she usually carried with her, and which bore the 
| title of Euclid. At Euclid, then, she worked 
| away as heartily as though she were striving for 
| mathematical honours at a university, and was 
only diverted from her studies by the arrival of 
the boat at Richmond pier. 

Every one who knows anything of Richmond, 
knows how days are passed there. The Star and 
| Garter dinners, for which epicures resort to the 
| old town, offered no temptation to our present ac- 
quaintances. They rejoiced in a cold collation 
out-of-doors, and rambled about to their hearts’ 
content. Carriages were then hired, and they 
were about to proceed to Hampton Court palace, 
when two of the party were missing. Harold 
Grant and Lucy Clifford were not anywhere to be 
found. It was useless to hunt for them, and as 
useless to be uneasy—neither of the pair looking 
at all disposed to suicide. Mrs. Grant’s hints 
about the river were rejected nem. con.; and, al- 
though a little damped, the cavalcade moved on, 
trusting to find the unsociable couple on their 
return. 

Meanwhile, grave matters were being discussed 
in Richmond Park; and Harold and Lucy re- 
turned to the door of the Star and Garter pledged 
to each other. The difficulties had been conned: 
they did not seem insuperable. 

“Sisters will not be sorry to get rid of me,” 
said Lucy, innocently; “and I have no one’s 
leave to ask but my old guardian’s. He cares 
very little what becomes of me; and, I really be- 
lieve, except when called upon for our quarterly 
payments, never thinks of our existence. But 
your father, and that very sensible mother of 
yours, Harold—will they like you to marry a 
goose like me? I am very young, too, and nof 
clever, like your sisters: oh, suppose we give it 
up!” 

“Give it up!” was Harold Grant’s reply. 
“Give it up! No, no——” 

But he, being a few years older than his girl 
fiancée, was calculating a little on the quot vivre ; 
so he said :-— 

“We can live on a very little—at least I can; 
I am not rich; I shall have, in my new situation, 
only £170 a year; but I had £500 left me by an 
old uncle, who has only made one rich man in the 
family. That will furnish our house, and that is 
all I can offer.” 

“It seems oceans!” said the childish creature, 
with a smile. “‘ We cannot live on nothing till I 
am of age, and it wants more than four years to 
that. I shall have something then: I suppose 
about £100 a year. Sisters have that amount; 
but now I’m only allowaneed, you know.” 

Harold looked on the pretty speaker, and 
thought, as many men in their first fascination 
have thought before him—“ With her in a cot- 
tage, and on a crust, I could live joyfully.” 

The party returned. There were a few re- 
proaches to bear, and a great many blushes were 
| called forth ; but the young lovers were too happy 
in one another to care much about it; and on the 
steamer they sate side by side, looking very con- 
tented, (so foolish Jane Grant said,) and there was 
no drawing Harold into an argument. 
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The day of pleasure was at an end. Lucy Clif- 
ford sate listening to reproofs in her elder sis- 
ter’s bed-chamber, with tearful eyes; and Harold 
Grant was at the same time listening impatiently 
to his mother’s orations in the library at the Elms. 

“ You cannot be in earnest, Harold, to think of 
marrying a childish silly creature, after but two 
weeks’ acquaintance. To marry at all, indeed, at 
your age! What do you mean to live upon?” 

“* My own exertions.” 

* And what will your father say P” 

“My father’s voice will be an echo of your own, 
mother.” 

** And her guardian P ” 

* T am not afraid of him.” 

It was a bitter interview; and at midnight the 
mother and son parted, the feelings of each towards 
the other scarcely to be envied. 

Contrary to expectation, the guardian saw no- 
thing outré in the matter. What could she ex- 
pect better? Young Grant was of a respectable 
family, and his character was unimpeachable. She 
was the youngest of five, all single; and it was a 
bad look-out for so many of them. She would 
have her allowance as heretefore ; her income was 
tied up to her, so that she could not come to 
beggary ; and Mr. Grant’s prospects were good for 
so young aman. For his part, he did not oppose 
it; and the young maiden clapped her hands tri- 
umphantly at the consent, whilst Harold gloried 
more vociferously. 


They were married ; and for three months or so 
it was all very much like play for the young wife, 
while Harold’s ready money lasted. Yes, it was 
pleasant pastime to sit up for company in the 
pretty little parlour at Brixton. It was like play, 
too, to head that small dining-table, dressed in one 
of her new bridal dresses, and to see her husband’s 
proud look, as he brought home some friend to 
dinner, and introduced him to his “child wife.” 
Like play it was to dust her little articles of vertu 
after breakfast, and to feel very notable when she 
sate down to hem a new pocket-handkerchief for 
Harold, or to net him a purse, or torun to the fish- 
monger’s for fish, which always cost her more, she 
said, than other people paid. Was that because 
she was so young P sheasked herself. Harold liked 
salmon extremely, even at 1s. 8d. a pound, which 
the little wife had no idea was dear. He liked 
less the fishmonger’s long bills at the week’s end, 
and less still the shaking of the empty purse every 
Monday morning; but he had always rather 
coveted good living. Such legs of mutton as ap- 
peared in his Norwich home he banished sum- 
marily from his present table. 

Yes, at present it had been all play, and the 
young husband and wife were very content. But 
Lucy, although young and ill-trained, was amiable 
and well disposed; her conscience had not been 
early awakened, but it often told her, nevertheless, 
| that there was something more in a woman’s 
destiny and mission than this trifling. 

Six months after her marriage, and we find her 
at a ¢éte-a-téte with Margaret, who took kindly to 
her young cousin, and was as a good elder sister 
to her on many occasions. Margaret was come to 
stay a whole day and night at Brixton; what a 


| treat! for Harold was to be out at a gentleman’s | she added, with her usual good nature :— 





dinner party, and it was lonely sitting up. Barker, 
the only servant, slept so soundly that she was 
worse than useless in the service; but to have 
Margaret to keep her awake, and chat till mid- 
night, it was delightful. She wasa warm-hearted, 
tender being; but one could scarcely behold her 
without a sigh, one felt so sure of her unfitness for 
a single struggle on the battle-field of life. 

They dined alone. There was a piece of veal 
sufficient for a party of half a dozen, and fish in 
the same proportion. The maid who served it was 
a tall, bony, resolute-looking character, with hands 
not bespeaking much acquaintance with soap and 
water, and a face which had been evidently in com- 
munication with the hands. The dinner was a 
poor specimen of her cooking; but a powerful 
smell of beer, by which potation the said servant 
strengthened herself for her culinary duties, told 
the cause of a few little omissions—meited butter 
and potatoes among the number. Margaret, who 
was good-humoured and perfectly lady-like, made 
light of the affair; but the young mistress looked 
worried and anxious. When dinner was over, and | 
they were seated at work, Lucy asked rather 
abruptly: ‘‘ How do you give servants warning, 
cousin Margaret?” 

“Tell them you wish to part with them, I sup- 
pose, my dear; but I have very little experience in 
that part of household duty. Ihave very good old 
faithful servants.” 

**T never will have such another servant, Mar- 
garet. This one lived five years in one place, and 
she quite rnles me. It may be very oil» and is, 
Iknow; but I am quite afraid of her. 1am such 
a young thing to go and find fault with her.” 

“That makes no difference, dear; you are the || 
mistress, you know, and she the servant, and age | 
does not alter your relative position ; but does she | 
not suit you?” | 

“No, not at all; but I dare not complain. || 
Harold says he never will be troubled either about || 
= or housekeeping : he had enough of that at |! 

ome.” 

‘Men do usually delight in domestic details, || 
my dear ; but use your own authority ; that, surely, 
is sufficient.” 

Lucy sighed. “Iam afraid, cousin Margaret, 
I made a great mistake when I married.” 

“T hope not, Lucy ; but it is too late to think of 
that now.” 

“I do wish I had learned a little about house- 
keeping at school. I used to think that adding up 
the accounts, having a little key basket, and getting 
nice things ‘made out of the cookery book, would 
be such easy, pleasant work; but i 

** But you find housekeeping something more 
than that, do you not?” 

“I do indeed. May I tell you some of my 
troubles P ” 

” Oh yes; I can sympathise, if I do nothing 








We must not trespass, however, on our reader’s 
patience by detailing the long catalogue of griev- 
ances which Lucy had to tell—grievances inse- 
parable from the career of a young lady who had 
been transferred like her into the married state 
with so total an inexperience of its duties. After 
giving vent to her complaints about her servant, 
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“Ido so dislike, Margaret, finding fault ; but 
I wish what I have told you were my only trouble. 
Housekeeping costs so much, every way; my ser- 
vant, too, has so many friends, and they always 
seem to go away eating. Then, so often Harold 
says, ‘I am going to have a friend or two to dine, 
Lucy ; let us see what a nice dinner you will give 
them.’ I have a little pride, of course, in getting 
the best of everything; but then, dear Harold 
does not seem to know that a dinner of that sort 
makes a great hole in my week’s allowance. He 
is vexed, then, if I ask for more, and so [I let bills 
run back, and am always in trouble and fear. 
| Don’t you think, now, cousin Margaret,” and she 
laid down her work and looked anxiously in her 
cousin’s face, as though sure of truth there—‘‘don’t 
you think Harold would have been wiser if he had 
married some one a little older—at least some one 
who knew about housekeeping and such things P” 

* Dear Lucy,” replied Margaret, “ you must not 
give way to such regrets. Only be courageous, 
persevering, and systematic, and all this confusion 
will soon be set straight.” 

Lucy lifted up her hands deprecatingly. 

“T have not one of these qualities; you must 
know that. I have always been the youngest too, 
petted and waited on, and all that, but still kept 
under like a baby. Sisters seemed to like to keep 
me one as Jong as possible. They knew best why 
it was so. Rose is very clever about housekeep- 
ing, but she never let me learn anything of it. I 
scarcely ever saw our kitchen. I only did fancy 
work, and played on the piano, and read what I 
liked after Piete school. I cannot do plain sew- 
ing either. Look here, I have plenty to do; but 
I have quite spoiled it with my clumsiness. All, 
dear Margaret, seems confusion worse confounded 
with me. And then the money goes such a little 
way, and Harold’s income, which seemed quite a 
fortune before we married, is hardly able to keep 
things ordinarily respectable. And, oh!” she con- 
cluded, suddenly stopping short and bursting into 
tears, ‘ Margaret, I do feel so miserable.” 

She wept bitterly ; and what could Margaret say? 
There was too much truth in her confession, and 
her cousin could only soothe and console her, pro- 
mising help in the arrangement of her domestic 
concerns, encouraging her by the assurance that 
to the endeavours of a heart really bent on im- 

rovement and self-denial, God would not withhold 
is blessing, if ‘asked. 

“ T know so little of God,” was the simple re- 
ply; “Iam a child in that, cousin Margaret, as 
in all else.” 

“Receive the kingdom as a little child, then, 
dear Lucy, and all will be well.” 


Leaving the young wife for atime to ponder 
on the lessons of her gentle teacher, we will pass 
over a few weeks and turn to a darkened chamber 
in the city of Ely, where by the bed of a sick man 


sate our old acquaintance Edith Arundel. The 
time which had passed since last we saw her, 
whilst it had detracted something from the 
| brillianey of her beauty, had taken nothing from 
its interest. There was a meekness and softness 
on her face now; the step was less proud, the 
voice even more gentle. She had evidently been 
with the Refiner. 





Her watch was silent ; the lamp of life was fast 
going out; but she was not afraid to be alone 
with the dying. And now, as is ofttimes the 
wont of those whose souls have long been clouded, 
an occasional gleam of consciousness lit up the 
features of the father. He listened intelligently, 
she thought, when in words, few and simple as to 
an infant, she talked to him of the “ good Shep- 
herd” who gave his life for the sheep. Now and 
then he looked earnestly, and answered almost 
rationally, always with glad assent, and never 
weary of the theme. It had been Edith’s great 
consolation for many months, that, whilst on all 
things else his mind wandered, to the simple 
truths of religion his thoughts were easily 
brought home. And on this solemn morning, in 
the place of the childish, querulous tone, it became 
slow, collected, and tender. After a short prayer 
which Edith had offered for him, he passed his 
hand lovingly over her soft hair, which she had not 
known him to do for many a day. It was an old 
action—an action which carried her back to by- 
gone years, and she wept. 

“ Good Edith!” the old man said; “kind pa- 
tient child! the light of my darkened life! what 
should I have done without you, all these weary 
days P” 

She could not reply for weeping; and again 
passing his hand over her head, as she knelt by the 
bed-side, he continued : “ Blessings on you, Edith! 
and now I will go to sleep.” 

He turned his face to hers as though for a 
parting look, and lay gazing at her; and in the 
morning light his face 

“For a moment seemed to assuine once more the forms 

of its earlier manhood : 

So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are 

dying.” 

It was but for a moment; the change, that unmis- 
takeable change, came on. Care, who had been 
sharing many a night watch, and had lain down to 
take some rest, was hastilysummoned. Sheshook 
her head as Edith asked her to send for the physi- 
cian. “It is just over: Miss Edith, dear, better 
not; ”’ and, laying her hand on the heart, she found 
it silent: he was gone home. 

Few who look on the afflicted in mind, those 
smitten by God’s hand, and view them merely as 
poor imbecile mortals to be shunned, to be feared, 
or at best pitied, would credit how in a thousand 
ways they entwine themselves around the affections 
of loving hearts; and how Edith Arundel, as she 
uttered the wail of orphanhood, forgot the dreary 
past, and saw only in the peaceful sleeper the father 
of her childhood, now gone for ever. 





THE NEAPOLITAN LETTER-WRITER. 


WHerkver you walk in Naples, at any hour of 
the day, you see all the elements of a picture, read 

grouped for the eye, ready combined for the pencil. 
The people, their habits, and their houses, are all 
emphatically picturesque. And yet how uncon- 
scious are those people of the dark brow and the 
flashing eye, that almost everything they do is fit 
for the pages of the sketcher, or even for the 
canvass of the artist. A very nice group may 
often be seen beneath the arcade of the spacious 
theatre of San Carlo. Under the shadow of the 
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arch the professional letter-writer places his little 
table. Beside it are two chairs, one for himself, 
one for any chance employer. On the table are the 
implements and materials of his profession—the 
ink-horn, the thin, poor-looking paper, and, if it be 
evening, perhaps there is a lamp, whose form is as 
graceful as those which burnt out beside the ashes 
of the dead in some old Etruscan tomb. 

We were one day passing along under the arcade, 
when our attention was attracted by one of these 
characteristic scenes. The letter-writer was a 
stern, dry-looking old man, who could evidently 
pen the most pathetic epistles without a single 
thrill of sympathy, and communicate the most 
heart-rending intelligence without the slightest 
twinge of feeling. And yet, if there be so much 
more of sadness than of gladness in the world, and 
so great a preponderance of bad news over good, a 
sensitive letter-writer would have a most painful 
calling. The wear and tear to his nervous system 
would be perfectly exhausting. To be called upon 
to realize all the misery which he is commissioned 
to inflict ; to be expected to go into raptures at 
one moment, and into horrors the next; and to 
run through all the exaggerations of southern 
feeling, expressed in accumulated issimos, would be 
too much to require of any one set of nerves. It 
must be by far the better policy for him to inhale 
the strongest ehloroform of apathy. The more 
thoroughly he performs the duties of a mere copy- 
ing machine, the safer is his peace of mind. 

Our old scribe, at the time of which we speak, 
was bending with the driest professional indif- 
ference over his task. Not so the figure on the 
chair before him. There was no apathy in that 
time-furrowed face, no mechanical action in the 
restless twitching of the hands, His figure was 
bent forward in eagerness to communicate his 
meaning; while the eloquent features of his coun- 
tenance were working with thoughts which he 
desired to convey, but which, perhaps, he shrunk 
from revealing to a stranger. He fixed his keen 
eyes upon the blackening paper, as if he would 
detect any unfaithfulness in the agent—any per- 
version of his meaning in the unknown characters 
which were symbolising his mind. He was at the 
mercy of that impassible man, that mere wooden- 
looking instrument. We stood watching the pair 
for some time; but the old dictater was in far too 
abstracted a state to perceive that he was fixing 
the interested gaze of the English strangers. 

After we had passed on, some compunction 
came over us for not having practically expressed 
our sympathy with the time-worn dazzarone, and 
we retraced our steps. They were still at their 
confidential business amidst the sweeping tide of 
people ; and another glance at the faded and ragged 
frieze garment, half cloak, half coat, tied round 
the waist with a cord or a strap of leather, at the 
old drooping Phrygian cap, at the shaggy grey 
brows which formed a penthouse over the untamed 
fires of the dark earnest eye, and at the long, 
matted, grey beard which registered the many 
“days of the years of his pilgrimage,” convinced 
us that the price of that poor letter might shorten 
his ward of maccaroni for many a day, and deci- 
mate his roasted chestnuts. 

‘I will pay for that letter,” said I (in Italian), 


He looked up utterly bewildered, quite unable 
to comprehend the fact, while the letter-writer 
instinctively clutched the coin. 

‘No; it is his,’ said I, returning it to the 
dreaming /azzarone. And then he repaid me with 
the compound interest of such a look of thankful 
surprise as I hope I may never forget, when 
tempted to denounce the ferocious recklessness, 
the sleepy idleness, and the mere animal existence 
of those filthy Jazzaront. Those softened eyes were 
the skylight toa soul which was imprisoned within 
the mud walls of that wretched tabernacle, and I 
recognised the immortal nature of that poor cap- 
tive of the body. 

Oh for emancipation from his blinding creed, 
for deliverance from his false guides! and a flood 
of light might yet be poured in upon the dark 
chambers of his soul, brighter than the glorious 
sunshine of his own beautiful land. 





THE FARMER EN RUSSIA. 


THERE are few things which illustrate more 
remarkably the difference between a densely 
populated country, and one where the population 
is thin and widely scattered, than the different 
modes adopted in the cultivation of the land. In 
the ease of the former, the object of the farmer, 
who has his customers at his elbow, is to get as 
much grain from the soil as it can be made 
remuneratively to produce, and it is his policy to 
stimulate production by every means he can use, 
short of exhausting the land—which he will not 
willingly do if it is his own property, and which 
he will be prevented from doing by restrictive 
clauses in his lease, if it is the property of another. 
But in the latter case, where land is plentiful, the 
cultivator will naturally avoid every species of 
labour and expense that can be avoided ; because, 
having his market at a distance, and the cost of 
land carriage and ship freight to be added to that 
of production, it is only by the practice of such 
economy that he can compete with home-growers 
in their own markets. A glance at the system of 
cultivation pursued in Southern Russia may prove 
a not uninteresting example. 

The land of the Russian farmer is cultivated by 
serfs, who, having followed the system which they 
inherited from their fathers from century to 
century, would not for a moment entertain the 
idea of innovation ; nor would they be induced to 
change their old-fashioned implements for any of 
the scientific contrivances of the western nations, 
The system is as follows. The land which a 
farmer owns, or more generally leases from its 
proprietor resident in St. Petersburg or Moscow, 
is divided into three equal or nearly equal parts. 
Supposing him to have just entered upon it, he 
sows in the first year one of these portions with 
wheat, another with barley or oats, and suffers the 
third to remain fallow. In the second year, that 
portion previously sown with wheat is sown with 
oats ; that which produced the oats is left fallow; 
and that which had remained fallow during the 
past year is sown with wheat. In the third year, 
that portion of the land which was first sown with 
wheat lies fallow, that which produced oats the 
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|| made to do the work of manure. 
indeed, so important and vital an element to the | 
English or Scotch farmer, the Russian cultivator | 
knows but little and cares nothing, any more than | 
| he does for fencing and draining, He has never | 
| heard of guano, and the only use he makes of the | 
| manure of his cattle is occasionally to fill up 
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| with wheat, and that which was fallow the first | 
year and produced wheat the second, is now sown | 
| with oats. 


This completes the rotation, which 
is renewed every third year, one third portion of 


| the farmer’s land being constantly out of cultiva- 
|| tion. 


Thus, it will be seen that time and rest are 


such hollows as foul weather and the track of his 
huge vehicles excavate in his unmade roads, 
Estates, when not cultivated by their pro- 
prietors, are leased to farmers for terms of three, 
six, nine, or some multiple of three years; but 
three years is the most usual term, as the lessee 
generally prefers making a trial of the capabilities 


| of the land, which he can do by getting from it a 


complete rotation of crops, before he decides upon 
renting it for a longer period. Should it answer 


| his expectations, he can easily obtain a renewal of 


his lease, but he need not look for any relaxation 
of the landlord’s rights and claims in such a case. 
The serfs, who, being the property of the owner, 
are let along with the land, seldom find a change 


| of masters conducive either to their interests or 


comfort. The sole object of the lessee is to 
squeeze as much from the estate as it can be made 


| to produce, and as the serf is the instrument with 
| which he works, his interest is constantly at 


variance with his humanity. It is true the law 
protects the serf to a certain extent; it decrees 
that a Jew shall not be his master—though the 
Jews find the means of evading this law, and do, 
in fact, work many large estates; it decrees also 


| that a serf shall not be the master of serfs—a 
| regulation founded on a practical knowledge of 
| human nature, a knowledge no doubt derived from 


past experience. The law further forbids a master 


| from inflicting more than five lashes upon a serf 
| at any one punishment; but as it allows an owner 
to punish his serfs as often as he chooses, the legal 


prohibition is little more than a mockery. 
When the crown is the proprietor of the estate, 


| the condition of the serfs is supposed to be much 
ameliorated ; and it has frequently happened that 


on an estate falling to the crown either by pur- 
chase or confiscation, the serfs of neighbouring 
estates have sent deputies to the emperor, request- 


| ing that they also might be purchased by him. 


The improved condition of the crown serfs is, how- 
ever, rather a supposition than a fact. Were they 
really treated according to the intentions of the 
czar, they would have little to complain of beyond 
the want of liberty; but they are in fact exposed 
to the exactions and tyranny of employés, who 
stand between them and the emperor; and so far 
from thriving as protegés of the crown, it has been 
shown by a late census that they are actually 
diminishing in number, while the serfs on private 
estates are increasing. 

There is a third mode by which estates are 
managed, though instances of it are not very 
common. Sometimes the proprietor of an estate, 
not relishing himself the occupation of a far- 


Of manure, | 





mer, or desirous of living where he can pass his 
time more agreeably than he can do on his own 
property—and not relishing either the delegation 
of his authority to a middleman, or the leasing of 


his lands to a stranger—will assemble his serfs 


together, and propose that they should undertake 
the management of the estate among themselves. 
Being well aware of its average power of produc- 
tion, he makes as hard a bargain as they will 
accept, and they on their part bind themselves 
down to remit him the agreed remuneration at 
specified periods, Any profit they can make over 
the stipulated amount falls to their own share; 
and therefore, as might be supposed, it is on estates 
thus managed that the nearest approach to decent 
farming is made. The plan has been found to 
answer well in practice, but is not extensively 
followed, because the state discountenances from 
policy the absentee system. 

The moral condition of the serf (the agriculturist 
of Russia) is exceedingly low. The only instruc- 
tion he gets is of a so-called religious character, 
and that he derives from a degraded and demoral- 
ized priesthood. He is a drunkard from example 
and habit, and if he is not a thief, it is because the 
opportunity to steal is rarely if ever afforded him. 
When driven desperate by oppression, he is 
wantonly barbarous and blood-thirsty. He is by 
nature, however, neither savage nor morose, but 
when well treated invariably faithful, cheerful, and 
attached to his employer. His vices may be 
traced to the circumstances of his position and to 
the depraving habits among which he is reared 
from his infancy. When old age steals upon him, 
and he is no longer able to support himself by 
labour, the obligation of his maintenance devolves 
upon his proprietor. In this case he is generally 
committed by the owner to the charge of some 
two or three of the other serfs, who in return for 
a specified compensation agree to provide for his 
wants. Thus he is nevér abandoned in old age to 
absolute want; but the truth is, that the serf can 
live upon so little, and can endure so much, that 
except in cases of accident or some disorder that 
cripples his limbs, he manages to struggle on to 
the last, assisted it may be by the voluntary con- 
tributions of his fellows. 

In connexion with the subject of Russian ag- 
riculture, we may advert to the whimsical mode 
which prevails of perpetuating the knowledge of 
the boundaries of estates. There are no hedges, 
no trenches, no stone walls in Russia to define the 
limits of a proprietor’s land; instead of these, 
mounds of earth, either natural or artificially 
thrown up, serve the purpose. On these mounds, 
whenever a new division of the land takes place, or 
when, as is the case at certain intervals, a new sur- 
vey is thought necessary, some juvenile serf, unwary 
enough to be caught on the spot, is stripped in 
the scholastic fashion, and soundly flagellated with 
willow wands borne by the surveying party. Itis 
not until he has received a castigation sufficiently. 
impressive to rivet the fact upon his memory that 
he is allowed to escape; and as this species of 
practical instruction is administered to a tolerable 
number of juveniles in the course of the route, it 
is supposed, and with reason, that for fifty years at 
least somebody will be found to be able to testify 
unmistakeably to the locality of the ancient land. | 
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marks. If the reader is disposed to laugh at this 
ceremony as an odd application of a barbarous 
systenr of mnemonics, he is perfectly at liberty to 
do so; but he will do well to recollect that within 
the memory of thousands now living, precisely the 
same thing prevailed in London, where it was the 
fashion, forty or fifty years ago, to use a similar 
process of fustigation upon the persons of the boys 
of the charity schools, in order that they might 
cherish an adequate remembrance of the bounds of 
their respective parishes. 





A GLANCE AT A NOBLE AVIARY. 


THERE is something peculiarly interesting in 
watching the habits and actions of birds, and 
still more so, if those birds are rare or extra- 
European. We allude to birds kept in large 
aviaries, wherein “not all is lost” of their ori- 
ginal mannerism. It is from this feeling that 
assemblages of intelligent persons linger long 
as they inspect the aviaries in the gardens of 
the Zoological Society. They pause to mark 
the golden eagle on its mimic crag, and are car- 
ried away in imagination to its native fastnesses, 
the pinnacles of the mountain range. They see 
the sea eagle on its rock, and they imagine it 
on the crag of Ailsa. They pause to note the 
keen, cruel glance of the red-eyed lammer-geyer, 
and from an association of ideas the sketch of 
the Alps is present to their imagination. They 
see the condor cabined and confined, opening his 
broad fans, and turning his back to catch the 
warm rays of the sun, and a vision of the Andes 


rises before their mental — They behold the 


crooked-beaked flamingo lifted on its stilt-like 
limbs, stalking around its compartment, and are 
transported in fancy to the pestilential marsh 
shores of the Mediterranean. Every bird, in 
fact, is interesting from an association of ideas, 
independently of that attraction which it claims 
for itself alone. 

Half absorbed in these reflex ideas, evolved 
from the contemplation of rare birds, rare quad- 
rupeds, and rare reptiles, we wandered along 
the walks of the Zoological Gardens. We were 
admiring the noble pair of camels, once tra- 
versers of the Syrian desert, and thinking of its 
cloudless sky and the expanse of hot sands, over 
which the delusive mirage quivers like a sheet 
of water—sands over which those animals had 
passed—optical illusions, which, though they 
might have deceived the pilgrim, had not de- 
ceived the camel, when on a sudden we found 
ourselves transported to the shores of South 
America. Two pairs of black-necked swans 
arrested our gaze. These birds are natives of 
the shores of Chili, and were obtained from the 
noble collection of the late earl of Derby. Long 
did we contemplate them with feelings of admi- 
ration. We have been long familiarised with 
the black swan of Australia—that impossibility 
among the feathered tribes, as was once ima- 
gined; but the black-necked swan from Chili is 
indeed a rarity. In general manners, this bird 
closely resembles the hooper, or wild swan of 
Europe, but is smaller in size, and the contrast 
of the colours of its plumage at once arrests 


the eye—a black neck surmounting a snow-white 
body. By way of a more accurate description 
we may state that the head and the neck, for 


THE BLACK SWAN. 


three parts of its oy are velvety black ; a 
white streak from the base of the bill incloses 
theeye; the plumage of the body is pure white ; 
the slender bill is dusky black, with a pale tip, 
and an orange-yellow knob at the base of the 
upper mandible, larger in the male than the 
female. The feet are of a pallid flesh colour. 
Having satisfied our curiosity by a close 
scrutiny of these most elegant birds, which, 
however, offered no peculiarities in their man- 
ners distinct from fan of the wild swan of 
Europe, we visited the new aviary, and there 
met with many birds in the highest degree in- 
teresting to the naturalist. It was the first time 
that we had an opportunity of seeing the hoopoe 


THE HOOPOE. 


alive. This bird, though far from being un- 
common in many parts of Holland, Germany, 
France, Spain, etc., is of rare occurrence in Eng- 





land, and therefore the more gratifying was it 
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to see several of this elegant species flying about 
in a large aviary, affording room for them to_ 
display their natural actions. Their flight is | 
peculiarly light and easy, but distinct from that 
of most birds, and not to be well described by | 
words: it is not like that of the dove, or of birds 
endowed with great velocity of wing, but buoy- 
ant, and as if requiring no effort. On the perch 
they seem rather to rest, than to grasp it with | 
the feet, and they will there remain for a consi- 
derable length of time, quite at their ease, and 
in the same attitude, with the elegant crest of 
the head lying flat ; but, on the least excitement, 
this is raised fanlike. 

It is, however, on the ground that they dis- 
play themselves to the greatest advantage : 
there, undisturbed by numerous admirers gaz- 
ing at them, they walk about with an air of 
grace, stopping from time to time to probe with 
their long slender bills into the crevices between 
small stones and pebbles, or into the soft ground, 
evidently in quest of insects or larve. While 
thus engaged, the crest is alternately elevated 
and depressed, and they display much anima- 
tion. In eating, these birds nibble and nip the 
food with the point of the beak, and then throw 
it with a backward jerk of the head into the 
throat, and immediately swallow it. In Europe, 
the hoopoe is migratory, advancing northwards 
even as far as Sweden, and retiring in autumn 
to the warmer parts of Asia and Africa, in which 
countries aatiien remain permanent. Mr. 
Selby says that it is known to breed about the 
towns and villages of Egypt; and Buckingham 
noticed these birds at Jerash in Syria early in 
March. It is stated that in Egypt the migra- 
tory hoopoes never associate with the perma- 
nent birds: the former frequent remote and so- 
litary places, while the latter inhabit the towns 
and their neighbourhood, associating in flocks. 
In former times, no doubt, the hoopoe visited 
and bred in our island far more frequently than 
itis known to do at present; and it is not im- 
probable that it may breed under proper man- 
agement in the ample aviary, which affords it 
all but perfect freedom. 

In an adjoining compartment two species of 
crowned pigeons (Lophyrus coronatus, and 


THE CROWNED PIGEON. 


Lophyrus Victoria) were marching about with 





an air of importance and confidence. The latter 


(Z. Victoria), the royal crowned pigeon, was 
first described by Mr. Fraser in the ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society for August 27th, 
1844.” It is a native of New Guinea; the 
other species is found in that island also, as well 
as in Java and the Moluccas. The large size 
of these terrestrial pigeons, their beautifully ex- 
panded crest, and the intense scarlet of the iris 
of the eye, cannot but arrest the attention of 
the most superficial observers, and elicit a more 
than casual inspection. Both males and females 
of these noble birds were in the aviary at the 
time of our visit. The male of the royal 
crowned pigeon uttered nosound while we were 
present ; at the male of the other species, while 
strutting about, uttered from time to time a 
deep booming noise, with the beak open and 
depressed close upon the breast ; but we heard 
nothing resembling the gobble of the turkey 
cock, which has been attributed to it. 

Passing over many birds of great interest, 
from a scrutiny of which we turned with “lin- 
gering steps and slow,” we came to the flamingo. 


THE FLAMINGO. 


We had never previously seen this bird alive ; 
but, as it is common in museums, we shall not 
pause to describe it. We shall only remark 
that, as it stood on its long limbs, with its 
slender neck raised up, and its singular head 
aloft, it presented an imposing appearance. 
While standing still, its long legs were tremu- 
lous, as if from debility ; but, as if to prove the 
contrary, and to show how completely and pre- 
cisely they were under the guidance of the will, 
supported on one foot it stooped its head, 
raised the other foot, and with it carefully ad- 
justed and dressed the feathers of the head— 
an act indicating not only accuracy of move- 
ment, but a great degree of sensibility in the 
toes, which we should scarcely have expected. 
The voice of the flamingo is a dull croak, with 
an inward sound. 

The tremulous action of one or both limbs, 
which we just now noticed in the flamingo 
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while standing still, was observable also in se- 
veral species of crane, as the wattled crane of 
South Africa, and the sarus crane of Southern 
Asia; but the latter has the habit of dancin 
about with open wings, in a very graceful an 
amusing manner. Both these birds utter a 
simple croak, and in both the iris is orange- 
red. 

Who can pass unnoticed the little flock of 
mandarin tree-ducks (Avr galericulata), the 
males of which are mrepel in such ornate 
apparelP Almost at liberty, and with the full 
use of their wings, they enjoy their existence ; 
and whether swimming on the water, or during 
flight, or while resting on the branches, their 
habitual perching place, command admiration. 
We feel convinced that these birds, and a 
scarcely less lovely species, the wood-duck of 
America, might be easily naturalised. 

As the turtle dove with us, so the mandarin 
duck in China, is regarded as the emblem of 
conjugal unitedness and fidelity, and is often 
carried in marriage processions. Mr, Bennet, 
in his ‘ Wanderings,’ humorously relates the 
following curious instance in proof of the truth 
of this prevalent idea :—‘‘ A (mandarin) drake 
was stolen one night, with some other birds, 
from Mr. Beale’s aviary in Macao; the beautiful 
male was alone taken; the poor duck during 
the distressing scene was left behind. On the 
morning following the loss of her husband, the 
female was seen in a most disconsolate condi- 
tion ; brooding in secret sorrow she remained in 
a retired part of the aviary, pondering over the | 
severe loss she had just sustained. While thus 
grieving, a gay prim (mandarin) drake, who had ' 
not long before lost his duck, which had been 
accidentally killed, trimmed his beautiful fea- 


| as the golden eagle, the Iceland and the 





thers, and appearing quite handsome, and pity- | 
ing the forlorn condition of the bereaved, wad- | 
dled towards her, and made (in duck languag:) | 
a thousand promises to treat her with more | 
kindness and attention than her dear lost drake. | 
She, however, refused all his offers, having | 
made, in audible quacks, a resolution to live and 
die a widow, if her mate did not return. From 
the day she met with her loss, she neglected her 
usual avocations; her plumage became ragged 
and dirty; she was regardless of her appear- 
ance, forsook her food, and the usual scenes of 
delight where she loved to roam with him now 
absent, and to excite his brave spirit to drive 
away all the rivals that might attempt even to | 
approach them. But those fleeting hours of | 
enjoyment had passed, perhaps never to return, 
and no consolation that could be offered by any 
of her tribe had the least effect. Every endea- 
vour was made to recover the lost bird, as it was 
not expected that the beautiful creature would 
be killed. 

‘Some time had elapsed after the loss, when 
@ person accidentally passing a hut, overheard 
some Chinese of the lower class conversing 
together ; he understood sufficient of their lan- 
guage to find out that they said : ‘It would be 
a pity to kill so handsome a bird.’ ‘How then 
(said another) can we dispose of it?’ The hut 
was noted, as it was immediately suspected that 





the mandarin drake was the subject of the con- 


versation. A servant was sent, and after some 
trouble recovered the long lost drake by payin 
four dollars for him, He was then brought bac 
to the aviary in one of the usual cane cages. 
“As soon as the bird recognised the aviary, 
he expressed his joy by quacking vehemently, 
and flapping his wings. An interval of three 
weeks had elapsed since he was taken away b 
force ; but when the forlorn duck heard the note 
of her husband, she quacked, even to screaming, 
with ecstacy, and flew as far as she could in the 
aviary to greet him on his restoration. Being 
let out from the cage, the drake immediately 
entered the aviary ; the unfortunate couple were 
again united; they quacked, crossed necks, 
bathed together, and then are supposed to have 
related all their mutual hopes and fears during 
the long separation. One word more on the | 
unfortunate widower who so kindly offered his | 
hand to the duck when overwhelmed with grief; 
she in a most ungrateful manner informed her | 
drake of the circumstance—it is merely the 
supposition that she did so; but at all events 
the result was that the recovered drake attacked 
the other, the day subsequent to his return, 
pecked his eyes out, and inflicted on him so | 
a injuries as to occasion his death in a few | 
ays.” } 
In the Zoological Gardens, these ducks, as | 
far as we could discover, are all peaceable and | 
harmonious together, and display no indications || 
of a pugnacious disposition. The series of 
British birds in the aviary is very extensive, and | 
includes some of the noblest and rarest species, 
reen- |) 
land falcons, the great bustard, the black stork, | 
the white stork, the spoonbill and others; the | 
habits and manners of which, in a state of | 
nature, few have an opportunity of observing, || 
but which here may be contemplated with in- | 
terest and advantage, so admirable are the 
arrangements made for their accommodation. 





LIFE IN THE TEMPLE. 


I.—THE ENTRANCE. 


A LAWYER,” says a scribe of bygone times, “ is 
an odd sort of fruit—first rotten, then green, and 
then ripe.” And of such processes we mean in 
these pages—to borrow a favourite expression of 
quaint master Coke—“ to give yet a little taste 
more,” illustrative of the career of the “tongue 
warrior.” The first step in becoming a candidate 
for legal honours is entrance at one of the four 
Inns of Court, or, as they were anciently called, 
“hostels.” These are the “‘ Middle” and “ Inner” 
Temple, ‘ Lincoln’s ” and “ Gray’s” Inns. They 
have not at present any very marked features to 
distinguish the one from the other in their mode of 
admission. Till very lately, however, they had 
some rather distinct peculiarities in entrance, study, 
and “call to the bar.” In some, the difference 
consisted of an entrance examination—a preference 
to university men—the reading of a Norman 
French theme—the amount of caution money, etc. 
Since 1852, there has been one nearly uniform 
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| mode of admitting students. An old ditty with 
| gome truth records, that the 


“Tyner Temple is for rich men, the Middle Temple for 


poor, 
Lincoln’s Inn for a gentleman, and Gray’s Inn for a 
” 


Another distich was :— 


“ Gray’s Inn for walks, Lincoln’s Inn for wall, 
ae Temple for a garden, and the Middle for a 
all.”” 


We will suppose, however, that the legal aspirant 
has decided on the Inn which he shall enter. A 
preliminary document will then be put into the 
hands of the student for signature, of which the 
following is a copy :— 
“i, of = 
, the son 
in the county of (add father’s 
profession, if any, and the condition in life and 
occupation, if any, of the applicant), 
do hereby declare that I am desirous of 
being admitted a Member of the Honourable 
Society of P 
for the purpose of keeping Terms for the Bar. 
‘* And I do hereby further declare that I am not 
an Attorney at Law, Solicitor, a Writer to the 


Signet, a Writer of the Scotch Courts, a Proctor, | 


a Notary Public, a Clerk in Chancery, a Parlia- 
mentary Agent, an Agent in any Court, original 
or appellate, a Clerk to any Justice of the Peace, 
nor do I act, directly or indirectly, in any such 
capacity, or in the capacity of Clerk of, or to, any 


of the persons above described, or as Clerk of, or | 


_ to, any officer in any Court of Law or Equity. 
Dated this day of 
(Signature.) 
“We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that 
we believe the above named 
to be a. gentleman of respectability, and a proper 
person to be admitted a Member of the said Society. 


Barristers of 


Approved, 


Treasurer, (or in his absence, 


by two Benchers.”) 


Supposing that he has an acquaintance with 
barristers, who can attest, as required by this 
document, on their own knowledge and belief that 
he is “ a gentleman of respectability,” he has only 
made a commencement.* He must still obtain as 
sureties two good and responsible London house- 
holders, who will become his bondsmen in £100 
that he will pay “all dues” of his inn. But the 
conclusion is not yet. There are still the fees. 
To one who is a member of one of the universities, 
the entrance is about £40. To those who do not 
come under that description, a further deposit of 
£100 is required, the aim being to give encourage- 
ment to educated men. 





* A commission advised that the recommendation of gra- 
duates or householders should suffice. The late Mr. Hume 
brought the matter several times before parliament. 


The inquiring student has, we will suppose, 
; examined the merits of all the inns of the legal uni- 
versity. He is not for the equity bar, though it is 
one at which the greatest certainty of a decent living 
may be insured ; his tastes incline him to “ common 
law.” Therefore he decides against Lincoln’s Inn. 
| He has still his choice between the other three. 
Gray’s Inn is not popular ; her students are there- 
fore few. There are not, therefore, some think, the 
same advantages to be obtained as from mixing 
' among a large number of active and learned men, 
all pursuing the same object. “Steel sharpeneth 
steel,” says the proverb; and it is perhaps on this 
| principle that young lawyers are enjoined so strenu- 
| ously to associate with each other, and are abso- 
lutely compelled while in their novitiate to dine 
in each others’ company during the twelve legal 
| terms, extending over a space of three years. 
| The embryo lawyer at last fixes on the Middle 
'Temple. It has a more miscellaneous gathering 
of men, its admission having always been more 
easy and liberal than any of the others. Hence 
| it is generally thought a young man may glean 
;more knowledge of men and things in its ample 
| hall than in any of the others. Here are to be 
| found Cambridge wranglers, first-class men from 
Oxford, graduates from T. C. Dublin, scions of [ 
‘nobility, members of the press, sprigs of the 
squirearchy, ex-attornies, natives of all parts of the 
‘ three kingdoms, men from afar, from India to the 
| foggy regions of Newfoundland, all ardent in the 
| race for forensic honours. He has complied with 
| all the regulations of the house, and is informed 
' that as he is an eléve of one of the universities, he 
can “ keep his term” by dining any three days in 
the hall. There are but three days to run of the 
present term ; therefore he must appear that after- 
noon at half-past five at the hall of the Honourable 
| Society of the Middle Temple, register his name, 
eat his first dinner, and keep his first term. The 
hour arrives ; the clock, which has performed the 
same service for so many generations of the xatio 
toge, chimes the half-hour; gowns are helter- 
skelter brushing across the courts to the ren- 
dezvous of sirloins. The student is on the steps 
of the hall, and finds that punctuality is much 
esteemed among dining lawyers, and that he who 
' neglects the warning bell will have no dinner, and 
may lose his term. 

Scarcely has the knell died away when the door 
is shut and securely fastened, not to be opened 
again till the “‘ benchers”’ have dined and retired 
from the hall. The entrance having been gained, 
the student is conducted to the robing-room, where 
barristers are being hastily habited. A venerable 
matron adjusts a student’s gown on the shoulders 
of the new man: he signs his name in a book, pays 
half-a-crown to the said antique dame, and in a 
few strides finds himself in the magnificent dining- 
hall of the Middle Temple. 

Here he may well pause and breathe. The place 
whereon he treads is venerable ground. The lights 
can scarcely pierce the dimness of the immense 
oak hall. On the panels which line it on each side 
are the scutcheons of the departed—a long array 
of the noble, the learned, and the subtle men 
skilled in war, diplomacy, state intrigue, and lite- 
| rature, and in discovering the chinks and flaws of 
| legal documents. 
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* Here are the wise, the generous, the brave, 
The just, the good, the worthless, the profane, 
The supple statesman, and the patriot stern.” 

* * * * . 

* Oh, where is now the lifted arm, 
The strength of action, and the force of words, 
The well-turned period, and the well-tuned voice, 
With all the lesser ornaments of phrase ? 
Ah! fied for ever, as they ne’er had been.” 


On the dais at the upper end of the hall is a 
costly service of plate, destined for dining the 
“seniors” of the Inn. In parallel lines are ranged 
very substantial oaken tables, beautifully polished. 
The upper ones, next to the doors, are for the 
barristers, who will be ranged according to their 
seniority, dating from the period of their “call.” 
The others are for the students. Quaint-looking 
men, clothed in rusty black, are gliding about, 
arranging the dishes. The steward is actively 
superintending the arrangements, now here and 
now there, flitting from table to table in gown and 
bands with quick and noiseless step. In the midst of 
all, also in his costume of office, is the clerk at his 
desk, willing to receive payment of past “com- 
mons.” Everything has a subdued and solemn 
air. Students and barristers, who are walking 
about in pairs from end to end of the hall, seem to 
feel as if the shades of their departed brethren 
were hovering around them. Ah, how few of 
the noble of past generations who have walked here 
are now remembered! How few of the worldly 
great! Those who forgot Truth and Right- 
eousness, however great in their day and gene- 
ration, have long ceased to hold a place in the 
memories of men, except indeed in the pages of 
biography, as fleeting actors who roamed the 
earth for a time. Turn to the “ Lives of the 
Chancellors.” Let us take one name from among 
those who were not babes, but giants, in the things 
of this life. There is lord chancellor Bacon the 
profoundest scholar, the profoundest philosopher, 
the profoundest lawyer— 


“The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ”— 


he who could fathom the depths of all learning, 
but who forgot his lofty nature and crawled 
through meanness, subserviency, and baseness to 
the woolsack. He misused one of the noblest 
intellects ever given to the children of men. But, 
even in this life, “he had his reward.” See him 
arraigned “ before his peers.” See him accused of 
receiving bribes to the amount of £100,000. See 
him convicted, fined £40,000, and imprisoned in 
the Tower during the king’s pleasure. See him 
abjectly confess that ‘‘he is guilty of corruption,” 
and beseeching their lordships to be “ merciful to 
a broken reed.” See him surrender his god, the 
great seal, and conveyed to the Tower. See what 
history says of him now. Surely, such an end 
points a moral. 

But to return. Some are chatting in under 
tones of “ the points ” which a certain wily Queen’s 
counsel had made in a case which had come on 
at Westminster Hall that day, of the astute wit- 
ness who was more than a match for the brow- 
beating serjeant, and so baffled him that he was 
obliged to resume his seat in dudgeon, much to 
the satisfaction of the learned brother ‘on the 
other side,” who did not lose his temper, and won 
his cause. Others are debating the bleak pros- 


pects of the bar, every year getting bleaker and 
more bleak-of the rotten “ cause list” on a cer- 
tain circuit, where the registered number of causes 
(and most of these were settled out of court) was 
only one-fourth of the number of wigs which were 
in attendance, and which of course left the owners 
of the aforesaid wigs heavily out of pocket. Several 
are grouped around the screens at the end of the 
hall, where, among other notices, is a recent one, 
telling “ that at a parliament lately held before the 
benchers of —-— Inn, on the complaint of ’ 
certain charges were fully investigated and proved, 
and Mr. —=—, a barrister of said society, was 
ordered to be disbarred and expelled the society.” 

One of the conclave is explaining, that for a long 
time the expelled one had been suspected of un- 
gentlemanly and dishonourable actions; at last 
they had been brought home to him, and hence his 
expulsion. No longer can he call himself barrister, 
no longer will he be heard in her majesty’s courts 
as a pleader, and no longer will he be reckoned as 
an honourable man by his late brethren. 

Suddenly, one of the doors at the further end of 
the hall is opened; the beadle in his robes strikes 
his ponderous mace three lusty blows on the floor; 
stuff g-wns hastily brush across the floor up to the 
dining :ables; not a whisper is heard as the men 
range themselves on each side of the hall. The 
feeling is, “room, room, for the actors.”” In pairs, 
a line of perhaps twenty veterans defile into the 
hall and take their seats at the dais. The steward 
reads grace, and then the roast beef of Old England 
plays no unimportant part in the entertainment 
of the hour. Besides the usual array of benchers 
and other eminent members of the coif, some of 
the judges are present. The fare is therefore 
better ; capons grace each mess; an extra bottle 
of wine is also added, and certain other etceteras, 
which find so much favour in the eyes of dining 
Englishmen. The diners are ranged in messes 
of four, the one who has taken his seat first being 
captain. It is his duty to see to the wants of the 
others, who, should they require anything, will 
communicate their wishes to him, and he again to 
the waiters. He also helps himself first to all the 
dishes, and passes them on to the others. Each 
carves for himself, and every mess has its own 
wine (usually a bottle between four), joints, pastry, 
etc., and the members of it are expected to hold 
converse only with each other. 

Should all be of the proper stuff of which gen- 
tlemen are made, a very agreeable hour will be 
spent. As noiseless as cattle in a meadow, the 
operations go on, till the reader, or some bencher, 
gravely rises and toasts the queen, which is re- 
echoed from a hundred throats. By-and-by, the 
fathers of the society and their guests, arm-in-arm, 
in pairs, pass down the hall to the combination- 
room, all the members standing and bowing to 
them as they pass. During the next half-hour, 
men chat and linger over their wine—politics, 
law, and literature being the principal topics. 
The yawning waiters, the antique men in the rusty 
black which had seen better days, still remain. 
As the various tables are cleared, and as the last 
batch of diners rise, so does our student. Tak- 
ing a farewell look at the scutcheons, the portraits 
of departed sovereigns and their consorts, the stu- 








dent re-enters the robing-room, consigns his gown 
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to the quaint duenna who furnished it to him, and 
is once more in the Temple courts. It is Trinity 
term, and a beautiful June evening. The tiny 
jet-d'eau is playing as gaily as when poor Oliver 


‘Goldsmith lived here, on the library staircase, with 


Jeffs the hatter. His reckless improvidence spent 
the money given him by his friends, to enable him 
to enter as a student. 

The student saunters on; he passes through 
Pump Court, Essex Court, Fig-tree Court, Plow- 
den Buildings, and other resorts of the limbs of 
the law, and at last he finds himself in the Temple 
Gardens. Verily, an oasis in the desert—a green 
spot in the memory of many a city cockney. 
Thanks, most generous templars, for your benefi- 
cence in throwing open these gardens; many a 
puling child and sickly maid and youth thank you. 
Brave doings have these gardens seen. Royalty 
has often graced them with its presence, and 
feasts of no mean kind have often been given to 
various kings and queens by the inns of court. In 


the readership of sir H. Finch, afterwards earl of | 


Nottingham and lord chancellor, at his ‘‘ feast,” 
the then monarch, James 1, with his brother, the 
duke of York, came in his barge from Whitehall, 
attended by a long train of noblemen. At the 
stairs of the Temple Gardens his majesty landed. 
The reader, the lord chief justice of the common 
pleas in his scarlet robes, the benchers, barristers, 
‘prentices, and other gentlemen of the society in 
their gowns, together with the reader’s servant, 
in scarlet cloaks and white doublets, were ar- 
ranged on each side as his majesty passed, and a 
large concourse of musicians discoursed sweetest 
harmony. The last of these royal festivals was 
given to king William 111 on his accession. He 
was so delighted with the hospitality shown to 


| him, that he offered to create the master of the 
| revels, beau Nash, then a member of the Temple, 
|| aknight. The beau, however, seems to have been 
|| an exception to the members of his profession, as 
|| he declined the honour. 
|| he sensibly said, “if you intend to make me a 
|| knight, I wish it may be one of your poor knights 
|| of Windsor, and then I shall have a fortune at 
|| least able to support my title.” 


“Please your majesty,” 


The hint, we are 
sorry to say, was lost on the imperial Dutchman. 

We could linger on this part of our subject ; but 
it were to tell a thrice-told tale to dwell upon the 
ancient history of the Temple, and we therefore 
pass it over with a leap. It may interest our 
readers, however, to learn with what deep reverence 
the eyes of our transatlantic brethren turn to the 
ground on which we are now treading. 

“We think,” feelingly observes a writer in the 
American “ Jurist,” “that everything relating to 
the early history and antiquities of the inns of 
court must be interesting to the profession here. 
Wherever the common law is studied and prac- 
tised, they must be regarded as the original foun- 
tain head of the law, towards which the true lawyer 
must feel as a Jew does towards Jerusalem, or a 
Mussulman towards Mecca. We cannot but think 
that an American lawyer would wander through 
their courts and halls, and gaze upon their painted 
windows, with a fervour of interest which his Eng- 
lish brother, long accustomed to them, could hardly 
conceive of, and might smile at as a slight weak- 
ness, ‘Io the young man who is there training for 


the practice of the law, and who has a spark of legal 
enthusiasm in his breast, there must be something 
powerfully rousing and stimulating in the memo- 
rials of the past thickly strewn around him. At 
each step he sets his foot upon some reverend 
history, and calls up the shade of the departed. 
As he walks through the halls and the churches, 
and observes the rays of the sun streaming through 
the portraits and armorial bearings of the rich 
windows, they must seem to him a visible repre- 
sentation of that ‘ gladsome light of jurisprudence,’ 
to which lord Coke so fervently commends the 
student. The mute images of the venerable men 
around him—lights of the law in other days— 
must be eloquent in tones of encouragement, and 
of approbation in well doing.” 

But the shades of evening are coming on; the 
steamers cease to ply, the garden promenaders are 
gone, flickering candle-lights come from the case- 
ments of Temple attics, the drowsy bat is making 
its strange gyrations, and our student (if he has 
no friends in London) may betake himself to 
‘*Groom’s,” where bachelor barristers and solitary 
law students most do congregate, to coffee and the 
evening paper. 

Here we leave him for the present ; but if his 





hopes of the future are high, and he is ambitious 
of the ermine, let his resolution, on this the close 
of his first day of keeping term, be, that integrity 
| and honour shall be the polar stars of his profession. 
| Nowhere, as at the English bar, is character so 
| much taken into account. And it is the glory and 
| boast of the English nation that their judges are 
| morally unspotted, unimpeachable, and incorrup- 
tible. No man ever rises in these times to the 
| bench, who has forgotten himself. To that intent, 
accordingly, must the student watch and labour, if 
he hopes to attain honour and position. 
“ He that would win the race must guide his horse 
Obedient to the customs of the course ; 
Else, though unequall’d to the goal he flies, 
A meaner than himself should gain the prize.” 





| THE PIERROTS.—A STORY OF FRENCH 
LIFE. 
CHAPTER III. 

Tuer overwhelming blow which brought the 
gloomy reality of death home to the now dimi- 
nished household of La Grie, spread consterna- 
tion in the adjacent village, where the name of 
the brothers Pierrot was a household word, and 
the example of their lives a beacon for the 
guidance of others. The general sorrow gave 
rise to a sympathy as general for the bereaved 
family ; and day by day those who could best be 
spared from their homes, resorted to the Pier- 
rot’s farm, and continued the necessary labours 
on the land, without the thought of acceptin 

any other reward than the feeling with whic 

simple-hearted generosity repays itself. To the 
dreary sorrow which had invaded the desolate 
home, of late so happy, soon succeeded a fresh 
calamity in the sad affliction of Henri’s mother. 
Both the unhappy widows had been prostrated 
by the stroke which in one hour had left them 
desolate ; but the elastic mind of the elder strug- 
gled effectually with its grief, and so far subdued 
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it, as to enable her to return to the imperative | never spoke more. She lay there with a calm || 
duties which awaited her. She sought dis- | sweet smile upon her face until the sun went || 
traction in incessant occupation, and, not daring down, and then, with its last rays, the light of her || 
to indulge her woe in the sight of others, reserved | life went out. They laid her in the same grave || 
her sorrows for the hours of solitude. This | with her husband, and the green grass grew || 
was more than her stricken sister could do. | over her, and the birds sang gaily in the boughs |, 
The grief she could not master, undermined her | above, as though there were no such things as 
health, broke down her constitution, shattered | death and sorrow and broken hearts in the world, 
her reason, and reduced her to a melancholy | Though Jacques and his mother did their 
wreck. The care of the helpless sufferer natu- | best to carry on the business of the farm—and | 
rally devolved upon poor Nannette, herself | no fault could be found with their management | 
almost heart-broken by her double loss; and it ' —though they rose early and went to bed late, 
was now that the beautiful self-devotion of the | and were careful and frugal in all their ways, yet 
young girl shone forth with a lustre which won affairs at La Grie ceased to wear the prosperous 
the reverence of all. aspect for which the place had once been 50 
From the day when she first recognised the famous. Not only had the income diminished 
charge which had fallen upon her, Nannette | since the death of the brothers, but the expenses, | 
gave up all thought for herself, her pleasures, | owing mainly to the long illness of poor Cecile, | 
her newly awakened love, and concentrated and the necessity it entailed for extra service, 
every faculty she possessed in untiring effortsto had materially increased. The rye crop had | 
alleviate the burden of her aunt’s sufferings. | been bad last year, and they had been forced to | 
Henri, whom the two-fold calamity well-nigh consume so much of their wheat, owing to the | 
bewildered with grief and anxiety, was first | failure of the rye, as to leave but little for the | 
recalled to self-possession by the calm and! market. The consequence was, that the year || 
tranquil demeanour of his young cousin, as, | following that of Cecile’s death was one of much | 




















impressed with the true dignity of her mission, 
she devoted herself to its fulfilment with metho- 
dical regularity and with all the quiet energy of 
her character. The lovers never met save at 
the bedside of the sick parent, and whatever 
may have been the thoughts of each, no word of 
love, no gesture of fondness, ever broke upon 
the solemnity of the dying chamber. It was at 
Nannette’s earnest request, almost her com- 
mand, that Henri, subduing his mind to her 
will, resumed the study of his profession—now 
joining poor Jacques, whose grief found vent 
in copious floods of tears, in his field labours, 
and sketching at his side—now transferring his 
sketches to canvass in the little studio fitted up 
for him at home. She further induced him to 
accept employment in decorating a neighbouring 
chateau that was undergoing repair, by which 
he was enabled to contribute something towards 
the general support, which threatened now to 
become more burthensome than it had ever been 
during the lives of the lamented brothers. 

Poor Cecile lingered more than a year in a 
state almost of childish helplessness. The anni- 
versary of that dark day of death was passed, 
when, one evening after sleeping tranquilly for 
several hours, she suddenly sat up, and, with 
the old light of intelligence in her eyes, called 
faintly for Nannette. 

The young girl flew to her side, and would 
fain have replaced her head on the pillow. 

** No, dearest, no,” she said ; “let me sit thus. 
God has restored me to myself and to you—for 
one hour, for one hour. Call them all to me.” 

In a few moments the family were gathered 
round the bed. Cecile stretched out her thin 
hand towards Henri, and, laying her head on his 
breast, placed the hand of Nannette in his own, 
and pressed them both to heart. 

“Let it be so, my Henri, and see that you 
repay her for all her love to me. My eyes grow 
dim; I cannot see you. Kiss me for the last 
time. Love one another, all of you.” 

Cecile’s voice became inarticulate, and she 


struggle and difficulty to make both ends meet. || 
But for the five hundred francs which Henri | 


| had earned at the chateau, and which he poured | 


/in a lump into Nannette’s lap, the difficulty | 
would not have been got over without a sacrifice | 
of some of their property. However, they | 
hoped for the best, and, without anticipating | 
evils, wrought cheerfully on. The proprietor of | 
the chateau, an eccentric Englishman who had | 
lately purchased it, on the completion of the | 
decorations which Henri had been engaged to || 
execute, gave him a commission to paint some || 
landscapes of the surrounding neighbourhood; | 
but it was dreary winter when the commission | 
was received, and he could not very well paint | 
forest scenery without a leaf on the trees. So 
he set to work on a large picture, the design of || 
which had been long floating before his imagi- | 
nation, and spent the dark days and long even- || 
ings of winter in making the preparatory studies, {| 
and getting the first sketch upon the canvass. | 
In these preliminary proceedings Nannette was | 
his constant companion and counsellor. She || 
not only served him as a model herself in a || 
dozen different characters, but she brought him | 
the dumb creatures from the farm, and tamed || 
them to stand in the required position under the 
resinous lamp, while Henri drew them in. Then | 
she showed wonderful taste in the grouping, and | 
suggested remarkable improvements to be ef- |! 
fected by the introduction of a figure here, and |, 
the deletion of another there, and encouraged 
his labours by her artless admiration, and the 
involuntary homage to his genius which every || 
new creation of his pencil drew from her. 
Time, which blunts the edge of calamity; how- || 
ever profound, at length soothed the sorrows of || 
the Pierrot family, and brought back the old || 
cheerful spirit to the diminished household. 
The night of weeping had passed away. When |, 
the sweet spring-time came, and the flowers and | 
\buds burst forth, and the earth seemed arraying | 
herself for a holiday, new hopes and new ener< 





gies awoke in their hearts; and, confident in 
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|| the promise of the year, they renewed their 


| Jabours with redoubled activity. In the begin- 
_ ning of May, Henri became of age; he had la- 


poured night and day to finish his grand picture 


| to exhibit at the little festival which would 





at his commissions ; and in the practice of his 
|| art, the presence of nature, and the society of | 


|| thought of this contingency, and were therefore 
| utterly unprepared for it, is easil 





| regarding him as a sort of magician. 
| Englishman, however, was absent in his own 
'| country, and was not expected back till harvest 
| time, when he would be lookin 
|| scapes he had ordered, and might not choose 
| to disburse so large a sum. 

|| As the summer drew on Henri worked away 


| his betrothed, enjoyed a calm delight. 
| though some envious destiny pursued the family 


| at La Grie, a misfortune, of which they had 
|| never dreamed, burst upon them like a thunder- 








| signalise the event; and when the last touches 
| were given, Jacques hung it in the long barn 
| which had been decorated for the féte, and 


Nannette framed it tastefully with a broad gar- | 


| land of spring flowers and blossoms, rosy red, 
| and 


snowy white, of the scented hawthorn. 
The village children gambolled around it, and so | 
loud and enthusiastic were the praises showered 
upon it by the whole assembly, down to the | 
dusty cow-boy, that Nannette found herself 
compelled to run away from the sound of them, 
and have a good, hearty, happy cry in her own | 
chamber. Jacques played the exhibitor’s part ; 
and, had he been a hired trumpeter engaged 
for the purpose, could not have been louder 
in his laudations, and certainly would not | 
have uttered them with half the sincerity. A 
friend suggested that the picture should be 
offered for sale to the new English proprietor; | 
and, when asked what sum should be demanded, | 
named two thousand francs—a price that struck 
dumb with amazement the simple persons as- 
sembled, and they stared with wonder at — 
1e 


for the land- 


he 
corn was not yet ripe for the sickle, when, as 


bolt. Henri was drawn in the conscription. 

How it was that the Pierrots had never 
explained. 
Jacques had come of age just at the period of 
the death of the two brotlrers ; and as the only 
sons of widows are exempt from liability to the 
conscription, he had been registered as exempt. 
The same cause of exemption would have pro- 
tected Henri had his mother lived; but the 
death of poor Cecile, while it left him an orphan, 
removed his ground of exemption. No one had 
thought of fhis, and no preparation had been 
made to meet or to avert the ossible mischance. 
What was now to be done? Endeavours were 
at first made to procure a substitute, but none 
were to be obtained in the village, which also 
was plunged in gloom on account of the number 
of young men involved in the same fate. When 
at length a substitute was heard of, the sum 
demanded was far beyond the means of the 
family to raise. If the picture could be sold, 





the affair might be managed ; but there was not | 


time to try the chance of a sale in Paris ; the | 


new recruits would be marched off to barracks | 


within a month, to supply the place of the: last 
levy for Algiers. 


Many, and sad enough, were the consultations 
of the unhappy family over this untoward stroke. 
Poor Nannette looked heart-broken, and even 
Henri, though he resolved, if the worst came to 
the worst, to face his duty with all the courage he 
couldcall up, felt the contemplated abandonment 
of his cherished art as the heaviest woe to which 
he could be doomed. It was now that kind 
honest Jacques came to the rescue, when all 
had been tried, that could be tried, and all said 
that could be said, and nothing could be done. 

“Don’t cry any more, Nannette,” said Jacques; 


, “IT have been thinking and thinking about it, 


and now I’ve settled it. Henrishan’t go. I'll 
go myself ; I’ll be his substitute, and he shall stay 
and paint, and be a great man before long, and 
take care of you and mother while I am away.” 

It was in vain that Henri opposed this deter- 
mination with every argument he could adduce, 
and that poor Jacques’s mother raised her voice 
against it, as a crime against nature and herself. 

“T have thought about it, mother,’ said 
Jacques, “and it must be so. It will be better 
for you all, and it will be better for me too. 
Henri is as much your son as I am, and he 
is more to Nannette than you or I can ever 
be. Mother, dear, do not look at me so—I 
must have my way this once—let it be your 
way too, mother, that I may not disobey you, 
and be unhappy. But I have thoughtit all over, 
and I must have my way.” 

The poor mother threw herself on his neck, 
and the next moment would have fallen on the 
floor, had he not gently laid her on a settle. 
Jacques then sent the astonished lovers out of 
the room, and sat down to talk the matter over 
with her. What arguments he used we do not 


exactly know; they must have been of the 


simplest, for Jacques had no casuistry at com- 
mand; but they were powerful enough to effect 
his urpose, 80 that he had his way without 
Seshovinn her, and was zo¢t unhappy. 

Nobody in the village was very much aston- 
ished at the self-sacrifice of Jacques. It was 
just like him, they said; his father and his 
uncle would have done the same for one another. 
And it was well done, too; that was the general 
opinion. Henri would make his way—the 
English proprietor had said so, and it would be 
a thousand pities to send him off to the army. 
On the other hand, Jacques would make a capital 
soldier, and who fener bet he would return an 
officer one of these days? 

Perhaps these praises and prophecies helped 
to comfort the poor mother, for she parted from 
her son when the day of departure came, with 
more fortitude than mothers always exhibit on 
these sad occasions. 

When, a month afterwards, Jaeques dashed 
through the village mounted on a coal-black 
steed, and habited in the bran-new uniform of a 
chasseur, and, pulling up at La Grie, bawled for 
la mére Pierrot, and grasped the astonished 
dame round the neck, and pressed his mous- 
tached lip to her pale face, you might have 
seen with half an eye that whatever her sorrow 
for the separation—and that sorrow was both 
sincere and deep—the good widow surveyed, 
not without gratification, her soldier son. 
































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Che Career of a Young Hon in London. 


Unper this title we present a few extracts from a brief 
sketch of the character of the late well-known publisher, 
Mr. Nisbet, as given in the funeral sermon preached on his 
decease, by Dr. Hamilton:— 


“The time of a young man’s arrival in London is a 
time of trial ; and those who have the prudence or the prin- 
ciple to overcome the temptations of the first few months 
are usually preserved to the end. It was with a heavy 
heart that our friend left Kelso on a wintry day in 1803; 
and I have heard him tell how he stood that evening on 
the bridge at Berwick weeping till the tear had almost 
frozen on his cheek; and on his eighteenth birthday, he 
found himself a friendless youth in this great labyrinthine 
London. One night soon after his arrival, a young ac- 
quaintance, whom he had known in his own country side, 
took him out to see some sights, and at last their walk 
ended in a blind alley and a strange-looking place. Some 
instinct told him it was the house of the destroyer ; and as, 
at a signal made by his companion, the door opened, he 
started back in horror. He entreated his companion to 
come away ; but he laughed at him, and went in, leaving 
him to find the best of his way through the unknown 
streets. I have heard him tell how desolate he felt as he 
wandered back by himself that dreary night. It seemed 
to him as if the city to which he had come must be a sort 
of Pandemonium. Already it had transformed into a pro- 
fligate the companion whom, ere leaving home, he had 
known as a virtuous youth; and his fancy was oppressed 
by a vague fear of evil—mysteries of iniquity and shadowy 
apprehensions of snares and pitfalls. He felt as if he too 
might at last yield to the terrible fatality. The whole thing 
was too painful for him, till he went into the sanctuary. 
But on the next Sabbath he found his way to Swallow 
Street. The Scotch Psalms were sung, prayer was offered, 
and a sermon was preached by a venerable and affectionate 
pastor. The little church soon brightened into a Bethel, 
and he was reassured and comforted to find that even Lon- 
don had spots of which it could be said, ‘ Surely God is in 
this place.’ And when the service ended, and in the ves- 
try he was introduced to Dr. Nicholl, and got a shake of 
that fatherly hand, he felt himself no longer friendless. 
He was almost immediately installed as a Sabbath school 
teacher, and besides finding christian companions, he com- 
menced that course of active usefulness which was never to 
intermit for more than fifty years. 

“ He feared God from his youth; and that godly fear in 
these first days of his inexperienced novitiate twice over 
preserved him. It made him hurry away from the door of 
that house of which it is said, ‘The dead are there, and its 
guests are in the depths of hell ; and to the unsullied purity 
of his early days he, doubtless, owed much of that elas- 
ticity and freshness of feeling, and glad gushing spirit, 
which marked him up to life’s latest moment. Alas! his 
fellow-countryman had not the same fear before his eyes. 
In him dissipation wrought death. A few more months 
sufficed to reduce both soul and body to a total wreck, and 
he returned to gasp out the remains of a blighted existence 
amidst the scenes which he had quitted so hale and inno- 
cent.—And this fear of God, as it made him shrink from 
evil, so it made him feel at home in the sanctuary. Per- 
haps he was not then so fully enlightened as afterwards; 
but he had that sense of God’s presence, and those prepos- 
sessions for goodness and for the Gospel, which made him 
happy in aspiritual atmosphere and in the midst of a pray- 
ing people. The first home he found in London was his 
Sabbath home, and on the Monday morning he went back 
to his West Indian counting-house with a lightened heart ; 
for the gladness of the Sabbath lent a glory to the week, 
and amidst all its drudgery and discomforts he still could 
glimpse—never more than six days distant—that sweet 
retreat with its calm asylum. He loved the habitation 
of God’s house, and delighted in that place where his 
honour dwelleth: and with a grateful feeling of the bless- 
ing it had been to himself, he took two places in the pew, 
so that he might always be able to bring with him an ac- 
quaintance, or accommodate a stranger, - 





“ Abont 1809, he commenced business for himself. God 
greatly prospered him ; and through his calling as a book. 
seller and publisher, he had great opportunities of useful. 
ness. Many good books were introduced to notice through 
his tact and activity, and many good old books which had 
gone out of sight, received a second life in his ‘ Christian 
Traveller’s Library.’ He not only sold but gave. His 
pockets were always full of tracts, or little volumes, which, 
in his ‘ walks of usefulness,’ he distributed to the working 
people, or to the children of his friends; and many an 
acceptable volume did he present to students, missionaries, 
and ministers. I do not know the entire secret of his 
great success; but much of it was doubtless owing to 
promptitude and method. His letters were usually 
answered by return of post, and messages were attended to 
the instant they were received: and then, whilst a week’s 
arrears would have been enough to crush him, it never 
seemed as if, day by day, he had more than he could 
manage; whilst this alertness was greatly aided by its 
sister excellence, order. Every document, as soon as it 
was disposed of, was labelled and put away; and instead 
of diving into chaos every time he wanted an old letter or 
receipt, he could in a moment place his hand on the pigeon- 
hole where, quietly nestled, it awaited his call ; and whilst, 
doubtless, it prevented many mistakes, and saved his 
friends a world of trouble, it was no less a saving of his 
own time, temper, and money. 

“The grace for which our friend was most widely known, 
was liberality. Indeed, to many minds the very name of 
James Nisbet suggested some idea of charitable contribu- 
tion. This, too, commenced quite early. In his first 
employment as a merchant’s clerk, and when ‘ expected to 
be a gentleman on fifty pounds a year,’ he contrived to 
save three sovereigus for benevolent purposes; and as 
every year made him richer, so at last there were few 
evangelical societies, and not many philanthropie institu- 
tions to which he was not a stated or occasional giver ; and 
there have been objects which so stirred his feelings that 
he gave thema thousand pounds at once. These gifts 
involved some sacrifice; and from the first year, when he 
spent on cordials for a poor consumptive patient the money 
which should have procured him a new hat, to the last 
year of his life, when he rode in parliamentary trains in 
order to have the more to spare, he was constantly fore- 
going his own taste for elegant or expensive objects, in 
order to enjoy the sweeter luxury of doing good. The 
benefactions of some are the overflowings of their afflu- 
ence; but that charity is doubly blessed, and it is the kind 
which we should chiefly emulate—the charity which, like 
his, is mainly the savings of self-denial. 

“ A man of tender feelings, he was ever ready to weep 
with those that wept; and he was always delighted when 
his sympathy could take the form of providing for the 
widow and the orphan. He used hospitality without 
grudging; and it would have been by this time a bulky 
tome, the visitor’s book which would have recorded all the 
messengers of the churches who have passed through his 
open doors, and been sent on their journey after a godly 
sort. Scarcely any shorter would have been the list which 
should have told their names—the young men for whom he 
found openings in business—the governesses whom he 
introduced to christian families—the fatherless children for 
whom he found homes in orphan schools‘; and, diligent as 
he was in his own business, we believe that he nearly gave 
as many hours to the business of the church and of public 
institutions as he reserved for his own. 

“We complete our sketch by saying he was a man of 
prayer. Some men of action are too precipitate, too 
impatient, to pray ; but our friend felt deeply that, except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it; and even in his earliest journeys he took time to pray, 
and always liked when he could to collect his household 
round him. His prayers were full of fervour, and were mark- 
ed by an affectionate precision. They seemed often to sweep 
the whole living horizon; and from time to time every 
object and every friend were sure of a warm and special 


mention.” 



































